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Abstract 


This study investigates the extent to which candidates in the 2008 presidential 
primary campaign adhered to the convention wisdom that candidates should stay “on 
message.” Content analysis investigated multiple media (announcement speeches, TV 
spots, radio spots, debates, candidate webpages, and candidate MySpace/Facebook 
pages) from 9 Democratic and 12 Republican candidates. Four variables were 
investigated: functions, topics, party issue emphasis, and own party issue ownership. 
Although there was considerable consistency across message form, results revealed 
that 63 of 76 comparisons candidates were not consistent in tone, topic, party issue 
emphasis, or own party issue emphasis across messages. Post hoc analyses excluding 
debates (where the candidates have less control over the content of their messages, 
given the expectation that they will respond to the questions asked) revealed 
differences even among the message forms over which candidates have complete 
control over content. 
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Political campaigns are, at base, communicative phenomena. Of course, fund-raising, 
particularly at the presidential level, is essential for campaign success. However, citi- 
zens do not decide how to vote by comparing the candidates’ bank balances; campaign 
funds are used to pay for messages (TV spots, webpages, and so forth) that communi- 
cate with voters. Furthermore, even the process of fund-raising relies on communica- 
tion with potential donors. Precisely what message is conveyed during the campaign 
is a fundamental and important concern. 

Conventional wisdom holds that candidates should “stay on message.” Scholars 
and consultants alike discuss the importance of having a clear campaign theme. Baines 
(1999) observes that “strategists should be concerned with those issues that the elec- 
torate considers to be important and how to encompass such issues within a coherent 
theme” (p. 407). Bradshaw (2004) declares that “a campaign must have one, and only 
one, message to communicate to voters” (p. 52). That theme should remain consistent 
throughout the campaign: “The theme is the core reason why a candidate should be 
elected, and if it is the foremost reason, it should rarely change” (Shea, 1996, p. 153). 
Schnur (1999) argues that “the voter is far more likely to retain the campaign’s mes- 
sage if it is reinforced through each . . . individual communication opportunities with 
as little variation as possible” (p. 146). Thus, consistency of message is important. 
Furthermore, scholars and consultants alike praise the virtues of repetition. Shea 
(1996) argues that “to be effective the theme must be repeated” (p. 154). Carville and 
Begala (2002) explain why repetition of the basic campaign theme is so important: 


The mantra of communicating is “repetition, repetition, repetition.” . . . Because 
we’re not hanging on their every word—and for the brief moment when we do pay 
attention to them, they want to say exactly what will get them elected. They’re not 
sure when that moment will come, so they repeat their message. (p. 123) 


They also argue that “the true test of message discipline is the ability to repeat the mes- 
sage when someone’s trying to draw you off-message” (p. 124). So, the literature is 
clear in recommending that candidates communicate a consistent message to voters. 

Of course, if one is losing, one might want to adjust the campaign theme. Surely it 
is better to start with a persuasive theme rather than shift during the campaign. Similarly, 
a candidate might attempt to target a particular constituency with “narrow-casting” 
messages. The empirical question here is whether candidates do in fact stay on mes- 
sage, providing a consistent theme throughout their campaign. This study examines 
political campaign messages from the 2008 presidential primary to see whether candi- 
dates implement a consistent message across media. The general question we propose 
to answer is, “Do candidates stay on message, presenting a consistent theme across 
different media?” We propose four specific research questions for this study: 


Research Question 1: Do individual Democratic and Republican candidates 
have a consistent tone in their campaign messages? 
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Research Question 2: Do individual Democratic and Republican candidates 
have a consistent topic emphasis in their campaign messages? 

Research Question 3: Do individual Democratic and Republican candidates 
have a consistent political party issue emphasis in their campaign messages? 

Research Question 4: Do individual Democratic and Republican candidates 
have a consistent emphasis on the issues their own party owns in their cam- 
paign messages? 


Together, the answers to these questions should provide insight into the extent to 
which presidential candidates stayed on message during the 2008 primary campaign. 


Literature Review 


Functional Theory and Issue Ownership provide the theoretical grounding for this 
study. Both theories will be discussed in the Literature Review. 


Functional Theory 


Benoit and his associates developed the Functional Theory of Political Campaign 
Discourse through a series of studies (see, e.g., Benoit, 1999, 2007; Benoit, Blaney, 
& Pier, 1998; Benoit & Brazeal, 2002; Benoit & Harthcock, 1999; Benoit et al., 2003, 
2007). Functional Theory posits that citizens cast their vote for the candidate who 
seems to be preferable on the dimensions that are considered most important to each 
voter (Benoit, 2007). Candidates can establish their desirability in three ways. First, 
the candidate can produce acclaims or statements of self-praise. The greater the ben- 
efits or advantages of one candidate, the more likely that person will appear preferable 
to voters, compared with opponents. Second, candidates can attack or criticize their 
opponents; as voters learn more about the potential costs or disadvantages of oppo- 
nents, those competitors should appear less desirable to voters (of course, the source 
of such attacks can suffer a backlash from voters who dislike mudslinging). Finally, 
candidates who have been the target of attack can defend against (refute) those 
attacks. The fewer and smaller the costs or disadvantages, the more likely that a can- 
didate will appear preferable to opponents. These three functions can be seen as 
similar to cost-benefit analysis, providing information that can help persuade the voter 
to prefer one candidate (Functional Theory does not claim that voters quantify the 
pros and cons of the competing candidates or perform mathematical calculations to 
decide how to vote; still, acclaims tend to increase one’s benefits, attacks may 
increase an opponent’s costs, and defenses can reduce one’s costs). 

Research on German presidential debates has established that viewers react differ- 
ently to acclaims and attacks (Reinemann & Maurer, 2005), as we would anticipate. 
However, it is important to keep in mind that all voters do not react in the same way to 
a given message. For example, Jarman (2005) found that those who watched the 
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Table |. Which Political Party Do You Trust to Do a Better Job Handling This Issue? 


Democratic Republican 
Terrorism 30 51 
Crimea 27 40 
Social Security 50 33 
Health care 50 35 


Poll by ABC, 9/23-26/02, except “Princeton Research Associates, |0/24-25/02. 


second American general election presidential debate in 2004 evaluated the comments 
from the candidate representing their own party more favorably than viewers who 
affiliated with the opposing party. 

The three functions (acclaims, attacks, and defenses) can be employed on two dis- 
crete topics: policy (issues) or character (personality). Policy utterances discuss gov- 
ernmental action (past or future) or problems that are amenable to governmental 
action. Character comments concern the candidates as individuals (personality, leader- 
ship experience, and values). Of course, the relative importance of these two general 
topics of discourse can vary from one voter to another. 


Issue Ownership Theory 


Petrocik (1996) explained that the two major political parties in America “own” dif- 
ferent sets of issues. Over time, voters have come to associate each party with a spe- 
cific set of issues, believing that one party is better at dealing with, or handling, a 
particular issue. The Democratic Party, for example, owns such issues as jobs, health 
care, and Social Security; the Republican Party, in contrast, is thought to own issues 
such as taxes, crime, national defense, and foreign policy. This does not mean that 
every voter believes that these respective parties can do a better job handling these 
issues but that each party has an advantage in these areas with most voters. 

The data in Table | illustrate issue ownership in the 2004 presidential campaign: 
If voters are concerned with terrorism, Republican candidates (such as President 
George W. Bush) enjoy a 51% to 30% advantage with voters. On the other hand, Democrats 
have a 50% to 33% advantage among voters who are primarily concerned with Social 
Security (ABC Poll and Princeton Research Associate Poll, 2002). Political candidates 
have two fundamental options in persuading voters to support them over opponents: 
They can try to change the voters’ attitudes on issues (e.g., which party would do a 
better job handling terrorism, crime, Social Security, or health care) or they can try to 
change voters’ issue priorities (which issues matter the most to voters, e.g., terrorism 
or Social Security). Petrocik (1996) argues that presidential candidates use campaign 
messages to increase the salience of the issues their political party owns. For example, 
consider again the data in Table 1: A Democrat could either attempt to persuade voters 
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that he or she could do a better job fighting terrorism and crime than President Bush, 
or that candidate could try to make Social Security and health care more important to 
voters than terrorism and crime. 

According to Petrocik (1996), a reputation for ability to handle a given issue reflects 
the relationship between a party’s political agenda (and its record) and its supporters. 
Various groups (e.g., business, labor, minorities) have a proclivity to associate with 
one party because they believe that it tends to promote their interests, and in turn, that 
party is likely to promote those interests to maintain the support of these groups. So 
party ownership tends to be a “long-term” phenomenon (p. 827) and “issue handling 
reputations emerge from . . . history” (p. 828). Issue ownership reflects a party’s con- 
stituency as well as the behavior of elected party members, and issue ownership per- 
ceptions are relatively stable perceptions among voters (notably, ownership of the war 
in Iraq shifted from the Republican to the Democratic party during the course of this 
war; interestingly Republicans maintained ownership of the “war on terrorism”). 

One key prediction of issue ownership theory is that political campaign messages 
are prone to “emphasize issues on which they are advantaged and their opponents are 
less well regarded” (Petrocik, 1996, p. 825). If candidates can increase the salience 
of their own political party’s issues to voters by emphasizing those issues in cam- 
paign discourse, that should give those candidates a competitive advantage. For 
example, as Table | indicates, most voters in 2002 believed that Democrats did a 
better job handling Social Security and health care (than, say, terrorism). In such 
circumstances, Democratic candidates ought to perform better at the polls when 
Social Security is considered most important by most voters. On the other hand, if a 
majority of voters believe that terrorism is the most important problem facing 
America, then Republican candidates ought to have an advantage on election day. 
Many factors influence elections (e.g., demographics, war, the economy); however, 
issue emphasis in campaign messages is important because this variable is under the 
direct control of the candidates. So, for instance, an incumbent president may try to 
reduce unemployment before seeking a second term, but there is no guarantee this 
will occur. But the incumbent (and the challenger) can decide what content to present 
in campaign messages. 

Petrocik (1996) confirmed the prediction that candidates emphasize the issues 
owned by their political party with analysis of news coverage of presidential cam- 
paigns. Petrocik, Benoit, and Hansen (2003-2004) analyzed candidate nominating 
convention acceptance addresses and television spots from 1952 to 2000, reporting 
that “Democrats made the majority of references to Democratic issues, while 
Republicans were responsible for most of the references to GOP issues” (p. 608). 
Benoit and Hansen (2004) found the same basic patterns in presidential primary 
debates (1948-2000) and general election debates (1960, 1976-2000). Benoit and 
Stein (2005) found the predicted issue ownership patterns in presidential direct 
mail brochures. So political candidates tend to emphasize the issues owned by their 
political party. 
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Method 


This study employs quantitative content analysis to investigate four aspects of mes- 
sage content: message function (acclaims, attacks), message topic (policy, character), 
party issue emphasis (Democratic issues, Republican issues) and own party issue 
emphasis (for Democrats, five issues were selected: Iraq, economy/jobs, health care, 
education, and environment; for Republicans, five issues were chosen: terrorism, 
immigration, abortion, taxes, and crime). We obtained the texts of six different mes- 
sage forms (announcement speeches, TV spots, radio spots, debates, candidate web- 
pages, and candidate MySpace/Facebook pages) from 9 Democratic (Joe Biden, 
Hillary Clinton, Chris Dodd, John Edwards, Mike Gravel, Dennis Kucinich, Barack 
Obama, Bill Richardson, and Tom Vilsack) and 12 Republican (Sam Brownback, Jim 
Gilmore, Rudy Giuliani, Mike Huckabee, Duncan Hunter, Alan Keyes, John McCain, 
Ron Paul, Mitt Romney, Tom Tancredo, Fred Thompson, and Tommy Thompson) 
candidates during the 2008 presidential primary campaign. 

Our content analysis, following previous research using the Functional approach 
(Benoit et al., 1998, 2003, 2007), employed four steps. After transcripts of candidate 
messages were collected, the texts were unitized into themes, or utterances that address 
a coherent idea. Benoit (2000) described the theme as “the smallest unit of discourse 
that is capable of expressing a complete idea” (p. 280). Similarly, Berelson (1952) 
indicated that a theme is “an assertion about a subject” (p. 18). Holsti (1969) defines a 
theme as “‘a single assertion about some subject” (p. 116). Themes vary in length from 
a short phrase to several sentences: The textual excerpt must focus on a single idea to 
qualify as a theme. 

Second, each theme’s function was classified using the following rules (defenses 
were too rare to include in the analyses): 


e Acclaims portray the candidate speaking favorably. 
e Attacks portray opponents unfavorably. 


Almost all of the remarks from the texts in our sample served one of these functions; 
the very few other (nonfunctional) utterances that occurred were not analyzed. 
Third, the topic of each theme was classified according to these rules: 


e Policy remarks concern governmental action and problems amenable to such 
action. 
e Character remarks address properties, abilities, or attributes of the candidates. 


Finally, each policy theme was examined to see if it concerned one of the five 
Democratic or Republican issues employed in the Issue Ownership analysis. Lexis- 
Nexis polls from the Roper Center in 2007 were employed to select the issues 
employed to answer the last two research questions on issue ownership. Initially, Iraq, 
the economy/jobs, health care, education, and the environment were chosen as issues 
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Table 2. Number of Significant Differences in 2008 Presidential Primary Messages 


Democratic versus Republican 


Functions Topics issues Own party issues 
Democratic 719 9/9 5/7 6/8 
Republican 9/11 11/12 9/12 7/8 
Total 16/20 20/21 16/19 13/16 


owned by the Democratic party; immigration, terrorism, abortion, taxes, and crime 
were selected as Republican issues. 

Cohen’s kappa was used to calculate intercoder reliability (see Cohen, 1960). « for 
function ranged from .88 to .95. For topic, « varied from .74 to .97. « for Democratic 
and Republican issues ranged from .91 to .92. Landis and Koch (1977) indicate that xs 
of .81 to 1.00 reflect “almost perfect” agreement among coding, whereas ks of .61 to .80 
indicate “substantial” agreement. Thus, these data are sufficiently reliable for analysis. 

We constructed four sets of tables (one table for each candidate) reflecting the four 
research questions and incorporating the data from the available messages (e.g., we 
could not locate an announcement speech from Giuliani). Then we calculated chi- 
square tests of cross-classification to see if there were differences in their campaign 
messages for each of the research questions. Avoiding violations of the assumptions 
of chi-square meant that some media could not be included in all of the analyses (e.g., 
MySpace and Facebook pages had few statements about the five Democratic and five 
Republican issues). 


Results 


We conducted 76 analyses; rather than report all of the individual results, we sum- 
marize the findings in Table 2. We also provide four tables to illustrate the analyses 
conducted on the four research questions. Of course, there is a 5% chance that a ran- 
dom set of data will show a significant difference with alpha set at .05. With this 
number of statistical tests, it is possible that some were significant by chance (exper- 
iment-wise error rate would expect that about four analyses could be significant by 
chance). However, there are so many significant results (63) that this factor cannot 
account for all our results. As we report below, sign tests indicated significant differ- 
ences on each research question. We do not contrast Democratic candidates with 
Republican candidates, but we do report results for each party in Table 2. 


Function 


Of the 20 comparisons that could be made for function (proportion of acclaims versus 
attacks), 16 were significantly different (inconsistency occurred for both Democratic and 
Republican candidates). A sign test reveals that this many significant results probably 
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Table 3. Functions of John McCain’s 2008 Primary Campaign Messages 


Acclaims Attacks 
TV spots 97 (81%) 23 (19%) 
Debates 642 (74%) 228 (26%) 
Webpage 374 (86%) 62 (14%) 
Radio spots 55 (98%) | (2%) 
Announcement speech 55 (71%) 22 (29%) 


Table 4. Topics of Barack Obama’s 2008 Primary Campaign Messages 


Policy Character 
TV spots 163 (54%) 137 (46%) 
Debates 1,186 (67%) 584 (33%) 
MySpace/Facebook 21 (62%) 13 (38%) 
Webpage 779 (87%) 115 (13%) 
Radio spots 32 (42%) 44 (58%) 
Announcement speech 70 (63%) 41 (37%) 


did not occur by chance (p < .01). Table 3 illustrates these results for John McCain’s 
campaign messages, °(5, n = 1,559) = 40.6, p < .0001, V = .16. Themes in debates 
and his Announcement Speech had more attacks (26%, 29%) than other message 
forms; radio spot themes were almost exclusively positive (98%). 


Topic 


It was possible to make 21 comparisons on topic of messages; 20 showed significant 
differences. As with function, differences emerged for candidates of both political 
parties. A sign test confirms that this number of significant results would not be likely 
to occur by chance (p < .0001). Table 4 is an example of these results for Barack 
Obama’s campaign messages, ¥°(5, n = 3,185) = 201.38, p < .0001, V = .25. Most 
message forms emphasized policy more than character, but radio ads were mostly 
about character (58% of themes). Obama’s webpage had more themes about policy 
(87%) than his statements in debates (67%), in his Announcement Speech (63%) or 
on MySpace/Facebook (62%). Obama’s TV spot themes also emphasized policy, but 
to a lesser extent (54%). 


Political Party Emphasis 


The data permitted 19 comparisons of the relative emphasis on Democratic versus 
Republican issues. Differences occurred for messages from Democrats and Republicans 
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Table 5. Party Issue Emphasis of Mitt Romney’s 2008 Primary Campaign Messages 


Democratic issues Republican issues 
TV spots 20 (20%) 81 (80%) 
Debates 285 (57%) 212 (43%) 
Webpage 43 (61%) 28 (39%) 
Announcement speech 9 (69%) 4 (31%) 


alike (a sign test shows that these differences were not likely due to chance, p < .005). 
Data from Mitt Romney’s campaign messages displayed in Table 5 illustrate these 
results, y°(3, n = 682) = 51.37, p < .0001, V= .27. TV spots emphasized Republican 
issues (80%), whereas the other message forms stressed Democratic issues. However, 
Romney’s Announcement Speech discussed Democratic issues more than debate and 
webpage themes (69% to 57% and 61%). 


Own Party Issue Emphasis 


The final research question investigated whether candidates were consistent in their 
emphasis of issues owned by their own political party. Of the 16 comparisons that 
were possible, 13 (from both political parties) showed significant differences (a sign 
test revealed that these differences probably did not occur by chance, p < .05). Table 6 
provides an illustration of these results from Hillary Clinton’s campaign messages, 
7°(8, n = 706) = 40.56, p < .0001, V=.17. The themes in Clinton’s TV spots discussed 
Iraq less often than her statements in the debates or on her webpage (10%, 27%, and 
30%). On the other hand, her TV spot themes discussed the economy and jobs more 
than the other campaign media (44%, 27%, 13%). Her webpage discussed health care 
(15%) less than her TV spots (30%) or her statements in debates (25%). The environ- 
ment was discussed more often on Clinton’s webpage (17%) than in her television ads 
(4%) or her debate utterances (6%). 


Discussion 


These data reveal that presidential candidates in the 2008 primary campaign had some 
consistency in their messages across media, but significant differences also occurred. 
These differences occurred in the messages of Democrats and Republicans alike. 
Differences emerged in four areas: tone (acclaims versus attacks), topic (policy versus 
character), party issue emphasis (Democratic versus Republican), and own party issue 
emphasis. This should be considered a generally strong test: it employed data from 
21 candidates, 9 Democrats and 12 Republicans, and spanned six campaign media 
(announcement speeches, TV spots, radio spots, debates, candidate webpages, and 
candidate MySpace/Facebook pages). Despite the observations of campaign consul- 
tants and scholars, these candidates did not stay on message. We acknowledge that it 
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Table 6. Own Party Issue Emphasis in Hillary Clinton’s 2008 Primary Campaign Messages 


Iraq Economy/jobs Health care Education Environment 
TV spots 13 (10%) 55 (44%) 37 (30%) 14 (11%) 5 (4%) 
Debates 139 (27%) 143 (27%) 132 (25%) 78 (15%) 30 (6%) 
Webpage 18 (30%) 8 (13%) 15 (15%) 9 (15%) 10 (17%) 


is possible to conceptualize a theme at a highly abstract level (e.g., “change”), which 
would make it easier to remain on message. Still, the results indicate that candidates 
frequently do not present the same message across campaign media. 

It could be observed that candidates are expected to respond to questions in debates, 
so they cannot control the content of their debate statements. There can be no doubt 
that candidates are not well advised to ignore the questions posed to them in debates. 
However, evidence indicates that the questions asked in debates do not completely 
dictate candidate answers. Benoit and Hansen (2004) found significant differences in 
the issues addressed by Democratic and Republican candidates in general election 
presidential debates—in which both candidates address the same questions. Furthermore, 
although they were not discussing debates in particular, recall that Carville and Begala 
(2002) declared that “the true test of message discipline is the ability to repeat the mes- 
sage when someone’s trying to draw you off-message” (p. 124). Candidates should 
stay on message even in debates. We ran four post hoc tests to see if differences in mes- 
sage emphasis occurred after debates were excluded. Significant differences occurred 
on all four variables, for McCain and functions, 73, n = 689) = 42.5, p < .0001, 
V = .22; for Obama and topics, (4, n = 1,415) = 195.37, p < .0001, V = .37; for 
Romney and party issue emphasis, y°(2, n = 185) = 34.54, p < .0001, V = .43; and for 
Clinton and own party issue emphasis, y(5, n = 184) = 29.2, p < .0001, V = .39. So, 
when debates are excluded, focusing just on media in which candidates arguably have 
total control over the content of their messages, significant differences occur on each 
variable. We also observe that the effect sizes were often relatively large (V ranged 
from .16 to .27 in the analyses reported in the Results section; V varied from .22 to .43 
in the four post hoc analyses). 


Conclusion 


Conventional wisdom asserts that candidates must stay “on message.” This analysis 
of campaign messages from the 2008 presidential campaign indicates that candidates 
often stray, with significant variations in four content variables. Even when debates 
are removed, and the focus is on messages completely under the candidates’ control, 
differences occur in tone, topic, and issues addressed across various campaign media. 
Such variations in message emphasis can be desirable when candidates respond to chang- 
ing conditions in the campaign environment or attempt to turn around a campaign that 
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is struggling. However, an inconsistent message could also be undesirable. We also 
acknowledge that candidates can benefit from “narrow-casting” or adapting messages 
to particular audiences. Some of the message forms examined here could have been 
targeted to specific audiences (e.g., TV spots), but other forms (such as announcement 
speeches or candidates’ webpages) are not limited to such a specific target audience. 
Future research could investigate shifts in candidate message emphasis with outcomes 
of primaries and caucuses and/or with tracking poll standings. 
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